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Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XXVIII. Cambridge : 
University Press. Pp. 236. $1.50 net. 

The contents of this volume are as follows: "On the Second Book of 
Aristotle's Poetics and the Source of Theophrastus' Definition of Tragedy," by 
A. Philip McMahon; "Chaucer's Lollius," by George Lyman Kittredge; "A 
Study of Exposition in Greek Tragedy," by Evelyn Spring; and "Summaries 
of Dissertations for the Degree of Ph.D., 1916-17." 

The materials in Dr. McMahon's article, as he tells us, formed part of a 
dissertation, "The Mediaeval Conception of Comedy and Tragedy," which was 
submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Harvard University. The paper as we have it in the Harvard Studies is 
intended to discredit the generally accepted view of the original existence of a 
"Second Book of the Poetics." In his desire to be fair to the traditional doc- 
trine, the author nearly bends over backward. In the first main section of his 
paper, entitled "The Tradition of a Lost Second Book of the Poetics," there is 
nothing to suggest that this theory is not accepted by the author himself. In 
fact there is at least one intimation that this represents the author's own point 
of view; for, on page 2, at the beginning of subsection 2, we find these words, 
"Although the direct assertions of the existence of two books are comparatively 
few, many statements indicate that there were more than one." 

In the first main section Dr. McMahon gives, with judicial fairness, the 
arguments in favor of the traditional view, the statements of Diogenes Laertius 
and of the so-called Anonymus Menagii that there were two books, and the 
testimony to the same effect of the index of Aristotle's works in the "fragments 
of a philosopher of Ptolemy's reign"; the many references in the works of 
Aristotle himself, where the definite article is always used in the plural when 
reference is made to the Poetics; the unfulfilled pledge in the Poetics, where 
Aristotle says that "we shall speak later about Comedy"; other references to 
subjects that may well have been treated in this lost second book; and the 
origin and growth of the theory of the lost book. 

In the second principal section Dr. McMahon criticizes the tradition of a 
second book. He argues that the indexes cannot be trusted; that there are 
references that point to the existence of only a single book; that the second 
book was lacking in the common archetype of 2 and in our oldest Greek manu- 
script; that the existence of this book was unknown to later grammarians; that 
the story of the cave at Skepsis is dubious; that the cross-references in Aris- 
totle's works are, at least in the main, post-Aristotelian and are untrustworthy; 
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that Aristotle's promises to treat a matter more fully "guarantees not fulfil- 
ment but only intention"; that his statement that "we shall speak later about 
Comedy" may not have been in the original text. 

The third principal section is "The Dialogues of Aristotle." Dr. McMahon 
is concerned not so much with the general subject of the dialogues of Aristotle 
as with the possible connection between the work On Poets and the Poetics. 
He accepts the testimony to the effect that the work On Poets was a dialogue and 
was in three books. The hypothesis, he says, "that many of the references 
to matters poetic which are not found in the Poetics might have been in the 
work On Poets " " is surely as valid and reasonable on its face as the theory that 
such matters were to be found in a second book of the Poetics." 

In a fourth section of less than four pages, entitled "Theophrastus," 
Dr. McMahon suggests that, inasmuch as Theophrastus was so loyal a dis- 
ciple of Aristotle, he probably did not differ much from his master on matters 
poetic and dramatic, and that "fragments of Theophrastus on the question of 
comedy and tragedy, therefore, not found in our Poetics, might well have been 
in Aristotle's dialogue On Poets." 

Dr. McMahon has really stated the difficulties of his thesis when he says 
(p. 9), "The existence of a second book, assumed to be lost, cannot, in the 
nature of the case, be absolutely disproved. By the logic of such a situation a 
universal negative cannot be absolutely proved even of contemporary facts." 
He has presented all of his facts in a clear and forceful way. He has been 
manifestly fair to the traditional view. The greatest stumbling-block to his 
theory — and one that it seems to me he does not remove at all — lies in the 
promise of Aristotle in the Poetics itself, "we shall speak later about the 
poetry which imitates in hexameter verse and about Comedy." Later Aris- 
totle speaks of epic poetry at some length; but he does not take up the subject 
of comedy. The statement of Dr. McMahon that the words "we shall speak 
later about Comedy" may not have been in the original text, does not meet 
the situation. In the first place, the words as they are found in Aristotle seem 
natural. More important, however, is the fact that, regardless of whether 
Aristotle made a promise here or not, his work on Poetics, especially when it 
deals at some length with the tragedy, demands for its completeness, and for 
the satisfaction of the natural pride and honesty of its author, that an account 
of comedy be included. If this subject was not included in a second book, then 
we must suppose that it was treated somewhere in the first book and has fallen 
out from the text. So, the reviewer, while commending the thesis for its mani- 
fold excellencies, finds himself unable to subscribe to the conclusion of the 
author, "All the conditions of the problem are more completely satisfied, on 
the basis of existing evidence, by the hypothesis that there was no second book 
of the Poetics." 

The second article is by George Lyman Kittredge on "Chaucer's Lollius." 
The reviewer has one advantage in taking up this part of the volume. He can 
read and write without the prejudice that often comes from knowledge or 
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partial knowledge. The problem of Lollius was unknown to him. He has no 
hesitation in saying that the author of the article not only proves the provable 
but seems to solve the insoluble. The author shows that the problem of Lollius 
has become a mystery largely through the treatment of scholars themselves. In 
The House of Fame Lollius is included in a group of " six worthies who ' bear up ' 
the fame of Troy: these are Homer, Dares, and Dictys, Lollius, Guido delle 
Colonne, and Geoffrey of Monmouth." It is evident, therefore, that to Chaucer 
Lollius was as much a real personage as those with whose name his is associated; 
and that, moreover, Chaucer had good reason to suppose — or thought that he 
had — that Lollius wrote about Troy. When Chaucer wrote the novel Troilus, 
he followed the expedient of referring to ancient authority as source for his 
material. He explicitly adopted the definite Lollius, and claimed to be trans- 
lating from his Latin work. To Lollius Chaucer was indebted — so he wished 
his readers to believe — for everything in this tale, whether he was borrowing 
from Boccaccio, Benoit, Guido, Statius, Ovid, or Boethius, or giving details of 
his own invention. This device was not intended to deceive anybody. Prob- 
ably his intimate friends, to whom he dedicated the work, John Gower and 
Ralph Strode, understood this fact at the time. At any rate, Lydgate, a genera- 
tion later, shows that it was well known that the real source of the Troilus 
was a book in the Italian language, i.e., Boccaccio's Filostrato. 

With this much proved, arises the question, Where did Chaucer come 
across the information that Lollius wrote an important work on Troy ? Pro- 
fessor Kittredge adopts the view proposed by Latham in 1868 that the mistake 
of Chaucer's, whether it originated with him or not, sprang from a misunder- 
standing of the beginning of the second epistle of the first book of Horace. 
These verses are: 

Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli, 

Dum tu declamas Romae, Praeneste relegi. 

If scriptor or scriptorum had stood in the text read by Chaucer, or even if he 
had the common text but understood scriptorem to be the object of declamas 
as well as of relegi, the reader — Chaucer or someone else — might easily have 
drawn the inference that Lollius was a writer of Trojan matters. Other bits 
of testimony, such as a scholium of the pseudo-Acron on an ode of Horace 
dedicated to another Lollius, may have helped to perpetuate the error. Pro- 
fessor Kittredge closes the main part of the paper by reference to some of the 
palpable blunders made by scholars in dealing with this problem of Lollius. 
He disarms criticism — if any were in sight — by this bit of naive confession 
which suggests the dilemma in which he would place the critic. It is too 
good not to quote in full: 

My brief review has been undertaken in a spirit of humility, not of censoriousness. 
Indeed, the very name of Lollius seems to have acted as a spell. A deceptive glamour 
attends it. Hardly anybody has approached the charmed circle without losing his 
way and wandering about, pixy-led, mistaking bushes for bears. I can claim no 
exemption from the ban, and feel little doubt that I have blundered somewhere. 
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Several bad mistakes, indeed, I have already cut out of my manuscript. Others, I 
trust, remain to help in establishing the proposition that I am endeavoring to prove — 
to wit, the proposition that a mediaeval error in dealing with the Horatian passage is 
very probable. 

There are three appendixes to this article, each of which is a thesis in itself. 
The first is entitled "On Chaucer's References to His Sources in the Troilus." 
In this part Professor Kittredge notes more than forty passages in which there 
are references or allusions to "myn auctor," i.e., Lollius. Many of these he 
discusses at some length. 

In Appendix II he takes up the subject of the "Use of the Teseide in the 
Troilus." In Appendix III, entitled "The Teseide and the Thebaid," he gives 
all of the passages in the poem of Boccaccio that parallel passages in the 
"Thebaid" of Statius. 

The article is a most interesting one to the student of classics, to the student 
of Old English, and to every scholar who likes to see a beautiful piece of expo- 
sition set forth by a master. 

The third number in the volume is "A Study of Exposition in Greek 
Tragedy," by Dr. Evelyn Spring. She tells us that "this essay in its original 
form, entitled Quo Modo Aeschylus in Tragoediis Suis Res Antecedents Expo- 
suerit, was presented in 1915 in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Radcliffe College." Dr. Spring first takes 
up the subject "Exposition in the Trilogy." She shows that in the first two 
plays of the Oresteia Aeschylus made definite arrangements for the succeeding 
play, summarizing in the case of the Agamemnon and giving frequent references 
in the Choephoroe; that, furthermore, the last two plays of the trilogy contain 
allusions to the previous play or plays; but that, in spite of these references 
forward and backward, each of the plays is an "intelligible dramatic entity." 
She then takes up briefly the plots of the other extant plays of Aeschylus and 
of some of the lost plays, and arrives at this decision: "The conclusions, there- 
fore, drawn in regard to the interrelation of the plays of the Oresteia, are con- 
firmed rather than contradicted by an examination of other connected groups." 

Dr. Spring then comes to the second division of her paper, "Exposition in 
the Separate Plays." This subject is treated under various heads. In " Expo- 
sition in the Parodos or Prologue" she shows, in the case of Aeschylus, that the 
poet gave in this part of the play all of the information that the audience 
needed, "provided it is admitted that the poet presupposed for his audience 
a general knowledge of the myths that he used as foundation for his plots." 
In the section entitled "The Repetition of Expository Details after the 
Parodos or Prologue" Dr. Spring explains that for various reasons, primarily 
that the dramatis personae and the chorus may be made acquainted with facts 
and situations already disclosed to the audience, there is a repetition of most 
of the information contained in the Parodos and the Prologue, and that, while 
this is especially true in the dramas of Euripides, the practice is found also in 
the plays of Sophocles and of Aeschylus. In the next section, "The Gradual 
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Exposition of the Past," the author shows that while "Euripides rarely resorted 
to gradual elucidation," Sophocles adopted this method somewhat and Aeschy- 
lus "more conspicuously." In the section headed "The Forms of Exposition" 
Dr. Spring explains the part played in the tragedy, especially in the case of 
Aeschylus, by exposition in lyric form, in narrative or dialogue form, and in 
dramatic form. The last section is entitled "The Selection of Expository 
Details." The contention of the writer in this section is primarily that 
Aeschylus intentionally omitted many details of past events and that "he 
chose to emphasize only those facts of the past which would tend to make his 
plays, as a whole, most successful from a dramatic point of view"; and that 
he so manipulated "the exposition as to give a problematical aspect to the 
events of the past." In her "Conclusion," therefore, in speaking of "the 
special problems in exposition that these dramatists had to face," Dr. Spring 
comes to this decision, that "of the three, Aeschylus was the greatest master 
of dramatic exposition." 

In this article Dr. Spring shows evidence of wide reading and makes a 
careful analysis of many plays. It is manifest from the title of her thesis, from 
which this paper is drawn, that it is Aeschylus, and not the three great drama- 
tists, that she is primarily studying. In fact, she makes this admission (p. 137): 
"I shall emphasize, accordingly, throughout the paper this aspect [i.e., of con- 
struction] of Aeschylus' dramatic genius and discuss his plays in greater detail 
than those of Sophocles or Euripides." In view of these facts, it would seem 
as if the title might more appropriately have been "A Study of Exposition in 
Greek Tragedy, with Special Reference to Aeschylus." 

At the end of the Studies are short "Summaries of Dissertations for the 

Degree of Ph.D., 1016-17," as follows: "De Vicis Atticis," by Robert Vincent 

Cram; "Quid de Poetis Plato censuerit," by William C. Greene; and "Quo 

modo Tragici Graeci res naturales tractaverint." 

George Edwin Howes 
Williams College 



The Religious Thought of the Greeks. From Homer to the Triumph 
of Christianity. By Clifford Herschel Moore. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1916. 

In this volume Professor Moore has given us an admirable sketch of the 
chief factors in Greek and Greco-Roman religious experience from the primi- 
tive era of Homer to the end of Roman paganism. To treat so long a period, 
with its multitude of cults, its infinite details of ritual, and its conflicts of 
philosophic theories, and yet to preserve throughout a true sense of proportion 
was a difficult task. At almost any point a less wary writer might have been 
beguiled from the highway into bypaths of religious or philosophical discussion, 
from which both he and his readers would have emerged with possibly con- 
siderable information in regard to details but with a seriously impaired view of 



